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BOOK counted. In any case, remedial legislation was the greater aim.
-......... /__' Imperative in his view were the beginnings of self-government
1885" and popular responsibility in Ireland. Without that, land pur-
chase, to which in itself the Radical leader was emphatically
favourable, would be used as an expedient for delaying political
reform and as an excuse for continued repression of political
liberty as well as criminal violence.
Chamberlain early in March tried to soften the Viceroy.
Spencer at this moment embodied the Castle mind, though a
few months afterwards he swung to the opposite pole. At present
nothing is to be done with him. While his personal courage in
his Muscovite task is devoted, his political obduracy seems im-
mutable. "I shall not wish to be considered as a party to any-
thing like a negotiation with Parnell."1 Less than a fortnight
later he proposes to the Cabinet large facilities for land purchase
with a continuance of strong coercion to curb opinion as well as
to cope with lawlessness.
The National League is governed by men whose aim is to discredit
British rule; who are utterly unscrupulous; and whose speeches at
meetings and writings in the press are well calculated to inflame the
people against the Government and to excite outrage.2
That psychological way of looking at it implied a theory of
coercion for ever. Apart from any question of crime, the Castle
would have liked to suppress the National League with its
branches all over Ireland. What of the busy branches in Great
Britain?
Chamberlain fought the harder in the Cabinet for reducing
coercion to a minimum "in the sense of Mr. ParnelFs sugges-
tions". What were these suggestions? As produced by O'Shea
they were, as we know, nothing but pen-strokes through parts
of the printed text of the existing Act. They might have been
made by any pen. Parnell never put on paper one syllable or
word, one jot or dot, that could compromise him with his people.
If, as at that moment it seemed, renewal of coercion in some
form was unavoidable, he wanted, of course, to emasculate its
provisions as much as possible without committing himself in
any way to Liberalism or Radicalism.
1 Spencer to Chamberlain, March 2 Spencer's "Memo." (secret) for the
12, 1885.                                               Cabinet, March 23, 1885.